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ABSTRACT 



As an expansion of ED 026 320, the model for a Human 
Relations School sketched in this document is an attempt to answer 
these questions: what would it be like if a school note to see itself 
as a laboratory for living and learning in which the test that xs 
known about human interaction were utilized? How would it be _ 
organized? What would be its priorities? Could hu»aB_relationships 
themselves be a focus for inquiry? In what ways *ouM it be different 
from the schools we now work ini Seven goals identified and developed 
with illustrative examples of mechanisms or activities which may be 
instrumental in achieving the objectives; 1) to achieve inyolvement 
and collaboration; 2) to develop and maintain continu|.ng inservice 
education programs; 3) to recruit, develop and utilize a 9 reat ^ 
variety of human resources; 4} to mobilize and. utilize creatively 
resources of technology, time, and space in such ways as to 
human relations values and goals; 5) to develop and maintain an^ open 

and supportive system of cbamunicatibnhorizontaliy and vertically, 

61 to develop and impalement a curriculum in human relations 
knowledge, values and skills; and, 7) to achieve community- wide , 
involvement in procediices for continuous evaluation and review of th», 
' ' ' ‘ ‘ * prog ran* .* .lAatk'oE/VL-V^" -*• 
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THE HUMAN RELATIONS SCHOOL 



Robert $. Fox and Ronald Lippltt* 



Teachers have always been concerned wi th 
of human Interaction, and 



human relations, 
much of learning 



Teaching 
takes place 



itself is a process .. . ^ — 

In an i n te roe rsona 1 and intergroup setting. Yet much of the at ten t . on 
given to the human relations aspects of the school has been incidents » 
informal, and unfocused. it has been the intellectual, cognitive object. ves 
of the school that have been given major attention and support. 

What would it be like if a school were to see itself as a laboratory 
for living and learning in which the best that is known about human inter- 
action were utilized? How would it be organized? What would be its 
priorities? Could human relationships themselves be a focus for inquiry. 

In what ways would it be different from the schools we now work in? 

The model for a Human Relations School wh i ch . i s sketched In the following 
□ages is an attempt to answer some of these questions. It is not Pre- 
sented as "an impossible dream", but as a set of intensely practical arw 
achievable options which may give form to the hope that many schools » 
to provide a setting and a program within which learning and growth on the 
part of all participants is maximized. 

Our conception of a school program which is focused onjnquiry into 
human relations is based on several underlying assumptions from which we 
have derived our goals for the program and the strategy of the design. 



Assumpt 1 ons 

1 We assume that much of the growing alienation from learning of 
children and youth stems from pressures to engage . n cognitive learning 
activities for which there is little affective commitment or sense of 

re 1 evancc . 

2 We assume that the motivation to learn derives from the challenge 

of meaningful problem-sol vi ng: or inquiry act ivi ties which comb 
elements of intellectual search, affective involvement and commitmen , 
ski 1 1 practice and action closure. 

3 We assume that the major supports for learning come from the norms 
of a peer group- in which one has status; and acceptance, and positive 
identification with, respected adults who are available as resources a" . • 



. I UKiil 1 1 iwat i uii ' . ’ ^ ' - " - '• , 

guides for learnig g ac 

4. We assume that with the rate of expansion and change ol 
.L’n»„„i Kn nfinrUv U tn helo vounq learners acqu i re the ; 
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5 We assume from the available evidence that as human relations 
improve, the efficiency of intellectual activities improves, as manifested 

i n-- 

a) more availability and use of personal resources for learning effort, 

b) more freedom to use the resources of others, 

c) more individual i z a t i on of learning patterns. 

d) more motivation to learn, 

e) more trust of student initiative by teacher, parents, and others. 

6. We assume that the sod o-emot i ona 1 environment of the school, in 
which the child spends such a large segment of his early life, has a major 
impact on his mental health and basic style of Human relations. 

7. We assume that the tasks of n aeademi c learning" and '/human 
relations learning" are interdependent processes and that achieving the ab y 
« dUgnlse interpersonal process in the work situation is an important aspect 
of achieving optimal learning conditions. 

8 We assume that knowledge of development growth sequences is 
very important if the school is to provide appropriate opportunities for 
human relations learning relative to responsibility-taking, decision 
making maturity, self-education initiative, i mpu 1 se-cont ; ol balance, etc. 

9 We assume that a great challenge of the new resources of educa- 
tional techno logy is to shape them, along with the use of time and space, 
in such ways as to support and facilitate creative and productive human 

relations. 

10 We assume that many organizations and groups in the community, 
in addition to the school , have educational objectives and programs and 
that collaboration with these other educat i onal and soci a 1' ^ 

ences is crucial if the child's total learning potential and opportunities 

are to be mobi 1 i zed. 



/ ; GOALS ' ;'/■ 

These assumptions lead to the identification of a set of goal areas. 
Seven goal areas are listed briefly,; and . then/ each area will be- developed 
with illustrative examples of mechanisms or activities wh . ch may be. 

i nst rumen tal in achieving the .bbject I ves . • 

Goal Area 1 . 
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b) 



Collaboration within the see i a 1 i zat I on community means act. va 

tion between the school system and the other °tgan^za VO ung--the churches, 

munity which have respons I b i I , ty for working “ ^,'^1° Ind 



Goal Area 2. 



To develop and maintain continuing inservice education programs for 
the manpower involved in the educational program--profess . onal s , 
paraprofessionals , and volunteers, including a major program of parent 

involvement and training. 



Goal Area 3. 



To recruit develop, and utilize the great variety of human resources 
needed to provide ell students with maximum learning opportun , t . « end 
stimulation to learn. 



Goal Area 4, 



To mobilize end utilise creatively the resources of technology, time 
and space in such ways as to foster human relations values and goals. 



Goal Area 5- 



To devalop and maintain an open and supportive system of communication 
horizontally (between peers) and vertically (between is ■ °’ der 
students, teachers, administrators) within the school building 



Coal Area 6 - 



sc i ence research. 



Goal Area 7 



To achieve commun ity-wi de i nvol vement in procedures for con t i hosa 
evaluation and review of the educational program, and utl 
data for. continuing revision of the program.. 




- 



III 





GOAL AREA I : 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION 



To achieve i nvo 1 vement and collaboration of the major 
segments of (a) the educational community, and (b) 
the socialization community in the development and 
operation of the school program. 



In this complex society the resources of many are needed to help 
a child or young person grow and learn and live creatively. Wit i n 
the school, the concept of the educational team must become a reality 
and the total community must achieve enough coordination to provide 
an adequate and consistent program of opportunities for the young 
to grow into productive roles in the community. Below are some 
brief glimpses of how the Human Relations School might take leader- 
ship In securing involvement and co t 1 aborat i on among the various 
individuals and groups who are concerned with the educational program 



Col 1 aborat 1 on In the Educational (School) Community 



1, The Coordina ting Counci 1 of the school is composed of 

elected representatives from the teachers, the students^ 
the parents, and the pa raprof ess I ona 1 staff. The 
Principal chairs this group and represents It in the 
Administrative Council of the school system. The 
Coordinating Council is the key decision-making 
mechanism of the building and is very active in the 
planning of communication and problem-solving 
activities involving students and teachers, teachers 
and parents , etc. Students have full voting rights, 
as do parents. This is not an Advisory Committee. 

e. There are a series of ad hoc parent- stu dent -teacher 
Curriculum planning and evaluation c ommi ttees busy 
on spec i f i c deve 1 opment projects ... It is assumed 
the parents and students as well as teachers should 
be involved in the continuous program of curriculum 
review, experimentation, and evaluation. 



I n 1 inewith theanalysi s of the National Joint 

v;'iV: »- r W= f. ll f *•: -• « : ' ^ 'm • •* ' ^ • Ik ■ J W - \f i 
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4. There has been initiated a regular series of pre- 
negotiation conferences, prior to the beginning of 
actual negotiations between the teachers and the 
Board, These conferences, convened by the Super- 
intendent, provide an opportunity for parents, 
students, paraprofessionals , and administrators 

to join with teacher and board representatives 
to meet with a professional negotiation consul- 
tant for discussion cf educational problems and 
needs . 

5, The teaching process is organized on an ungraded 
basis under the direction of educational teams. 
Teams are under* the leadership of two teachers, 
and include several full time paid paraprofess- 
ional aides, volunteer parents each giving four to 
eight hours a week , and a group of older student 
volunteers providing two to six periods of tutor- 
ial help each week. The educational teams parti 
cl pate In a regular continuing program of i ''ser- 
vice training. 



Collaboration In the Socialization Community 

1 . 



A Community Education al Leadership C ouncil and 
Seminar,' original 1y initiated by the School Super- 
intendent, is a continuing institution. A nomin- 
ation procedure (such as the one developed sn the 
University of Michigan Flint, Youth Study) has iden- 
tified the key policy leaders of the community in 
the various child and youth social ization segments, 
We; religion, leisure time and recreation, social 
control, therapeutic and special services, employ 
ment, political participation. This group reviews 
new research about youth; reviews programs, policies, 
youth development and educational activities of the 

various segments * identifies overlaps and lacks i n 



programs; and initiates development a 1 projects. 

The group i s cha i red byvfan.^eT;e|C'ted^cha 

major stimulation and resource jsfprovided by a 
social pisyfeHolog? st faculty" member from the; Inea^by ^ 
university , whc»' serves the Counci 1. as, a cont i nu • "9 
consultant. The evidence from the Communi ty- Leader- 
ship Semi nar i n T1 i nt is that there is s trong mot 

vat ion and readiness of these power figures to ac 
quire new perspectives, to share problems and plans, 

Amiri to l aunch CO 1 1 abofB t I ve 
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2. Through discussion and study in the Community Leader- 
ship Seminar, several cooperative program operations 
have been initiated. There is a joint Parent Educa- 
cation Project. Five agencies are cooperating in 
providing part-time staff members to a manpower re- 
source pool. The Board of Education is providing 
the full-time director of the program for inservice 
training of parents. Response to the first series 
of educational programs, located in several differ- 
ent agencies, has been such that the project team 
is proposing the formation of a Community Parent 
Education Council to develop an expanded program, 
with a strong emphasis on a prcjram to reach the 
typically non-involved parents and the teenage 
married and unmarried couples. 



Other collaborative projects have been launched 
i n the areas of sex education and values education 
(see the Dec i de rs p rog ram deve 1 oped at CRUSK 1 as 
an example of a community-wide values education 
program for teenagers.) 



3. Another very important type of inter-agency collabor- 
ation is the monthly sharing of practices institute 
participated in by direct wo rke rs with child ren and 
youth, volunteers, pa rap rofes s i ona 1 s , and professionals, 
from al 1 organizations and agencies. The purpose 
of these institutes is to identify and share crea- 
tive educational and socialization practices being 
used by any worker in the community, and to also 
review reports of new practices developed in other 
sett i ngs . 



4 . 



Twice a year there is a weekend Community Human 
Relations Laboratory for workers with children, 
youth, and families. This Is sponsored by the 
Comm 1 1 tee f o,C Con t. i nu i ng. LeS^fsh 1 P Train i ng made 

. resentat i ves of all "alumni" who 



Up of elected rep i 



have participated jn previous laboratories. (This 
model has been. developed ,in Flint, Michigan, by The 
University of Michigan's Center for Research on 
Utilization of Scientific Knowledge and the State 
of Mi chi gan Train! ng Laboratory. The staff of each 
laboratory/ Is composed / fia I f of outs i de t ^ai 



half of i rid i genous trai ners who have been through 
staff internships 'in previous laboratories.) 

:• .. v- •• -.-V:. ■ V-- ^ --v. - .= = \ . 



edge 
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Once a year an evaluation and planning conference 
Is held to review educational goals and progress to 
ward those goals. Evaluation data are reviewed and 
ideas for improvement are brainstormed, with the help 
of an invited "visiting-committee" of several out 
side experts. This annual review conference is open 
to everyone, and the participation of students and 
parents is sought as well as that of the professionals 
in the community. 







GOAL AREA 2: TRAINING FOR PARTICIPANTS 



To develop and maintain continuing i nserv i ce education 
programs for all the manpower involved in the educational 
program — professionals, paraprofessionals , and volunteers, 
including a major program of parent involveme t and 
t ra ining. 



There Is a corollary to the goal of wide involvement of teachers, 
pupils, parents, administrators and other members of the school com- 
munity in goal setting* program development and implementation, 
evaluation, and redirection* It Is that those who take on these 
important responsibilities should also be provided with opportunities 
to improve their own skills and techniques in carrying out such 
responsibilities. In fact, the Human Relations School is support- 
ive of the professional development and personal enhancement of all 
its staff and constituents. 



What does the personal and professional training program look 
like in the Human Relations School? It is likely to include some of 
the fol 1 owi ng : 



A school research. Development, and Training Committee 
carries the responsibility for the inservice training 
program. Parents and students as we 1 1 as teachers 
are represented on this important committee, ^It^serves 
as a mechanism for developing policies, identifying 
priorities and providing opportunities for the training 
needs to be met. This committee also recognizes! its own 
need to spend some time in developing its own resources 
and Improving Its working relationships. It spent an 
Initial three-day weekend in attempting to clarify 
i ts own functions * in exploring effect ive ways of 
utilizing its various memberSi and in developing 
ini t ial action plans. Periodically, now, they set 
aside time for working on process issues within 
theirl team, util izing outs ide resource people to 
broaden their perspectives and in re-assessing their 
goal s and act i vi t i is "V -\ : -v 



2 , At tent i oh is g 1 veri ’ to tpe persona! 1 development needs 

of individual staff 'members. Opportunities are pro- 
vided for assessment' and diagnosis, planning of^ _ _ 

strategies, and pursuit of i nserv ice growth activities 
i -TvV The nersbha l < brofess ional growth needs 



nc i 
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professional goals. The resulting professional 
development plan may include such activities as 
encouraging the teacher to apply additional diag- 
nostic tech i n i q ues in his own classroom (such as 
interaction analysis, or pupil feedback devices), 
participation in appropriate school system spon- 
sored activities, visitation of other teachers and 
schools, enrollment in college courses, partici- 
pation in selected national or regional conferences. 

3 , Personal and professional development problems for^ 
students, parents, and teachers in relation to their 
participation in the Human Relations School are 
seen not solely as mat .ers of individual growth 
but In the context of a group process, of team 
relationships, the establishment of supportive 
group norms, the gaining of skill in performing a 
range of functions needed In effective group oper- 
ation; the development of a climate of openness, 
trust, and mutual support — these are learning 
goals which require involvement of the total team in 
the inservice education program. 



4, Most Inservice education activities are carried on 
within a setting where the people who work together 
have an opportunity to learn together. This Is likely 
to be in the local school building or in a setting 
where the appropriate staff members can retreat for 
concentrated work together. It is not likely to 
be on a col lege campus , 



5. 



A teaching team for the second grade group is com- 
posed of a senior teacher serving as team coordinator, 
a second teacher, a student teacher, a paraprofess ional 
teacher ass i s tan t , a vo.l un tee r parent , two sixth grade 
students , and a secretary . Thi s team recognizes that 
i t needs to bu i 1 d | i ts sk i 1 I s i n work! ng together as 
well as ..seeking Ideas for organ 1 z I ng learning act-r 
i v? t i es which uti l ize wisely the various resources 
represented in the team. The inservice development 
- plan for this team includes the regular use of a con* 
s u Itant from the central office, ,ti me given for inter- 
personal .growth of the team and., for assessing progress 
toward team goals, and periodic development sessions 
where outside .resources are brought in to help with 
particular problems or projects. 









eric:; 
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A parent education program provides training In 
(a) the parent role as a collaborator in support 
of classroom learning, (b) the parent role as ^ 
educator at home ( e . g « , the best use of vacations, 
parents going to a movie they disapprove of so that 
a mean I ngf u 1 discussion can take place) f ( c ) the 
improvement of fami 1 y 1 i fe , and (d) ways parents 
can continue their own learning ( e - g . , parents and 
pupils learning new things together such as a 
foreign language). 



Teachers, students, and parents who are selected 
for leadership roles automatically move into leader 
ship training. For students this might take the 
form of a credit course available as part of the 
regular curriculum for elected officers of student 
committees and student-staff organizations. 



8, The faculty has participated in an intensive weekend 
laboratory which focused on inquiry into interper 
son# 1 relations, personal and group behavior. The 
content of the weekend included interpersonal human 
relations training, skill practice in giving and 
receiving help, presentation of concepts needed to 
undsrs tand p rob 1 ems of authority, con flict, in i ite 
communication, and se 1 f- re ject i on . Another important 
aspect was the consultation and peer discussions on 
applying one's learnings in the classroom situation. 



9 . 



eulum or 



Specific training in various strategic curri 

rovided to whomever has a need for 



process areas is p 
it. For example: 



a) 

b) 



e) 

d) 



How older chi 1 dren can relate to youngers as 

helpers / , 

How to teach new math (or new socia 1. sc i ence 

ma ter i al •• o r wh atever):^.l^T ; ■ • ' •• 

How to relate to paraprofess i ona 1 s 
How to involve parents 



e ) How to develop communication between students 

and students , and between student , other student 



s» 



paraprofess ional s , teachers , parents a 
trators ' ' ' ” 



and admin i s- 




not 



. • • • • _jL_ -l • • * 



GOAL AREA 3*. HUMAN RESOURCES 



To recruit, devleop and utilize the great variety 
of human resources needed to provide all students 
with maximum learning opportunities and stimulation 
to learn. 



For years the stereotype of a classroom has been one teacher 
teaching a group of students. The concept of it's being eg.t.mate 
to use a variety of human resour— s in and out of school in the 
teaching process is relatively n .w. Schemes for identifying, org- 
anizing and effectively utilizing such resources are of high 
priority in the Human Relations School. This includes arrangements 
for enhancing the effectiveness of the teacher himself as a major 
human resource. Here are some of the ways attention is given 
this goal area; 



1 



Teachers use each other. They know the special 
strengths of their colleagues and feel free to make 
arrangements to use them. Team teaching arrange- 
ments in the form of simple pairing or trios, or 
more complex combinations of resource people of 
various types -- engage in joint planning, build 
upon each other ' s competencies , provide each other 
with feedback and mutual support. 



Effective 1 iaison with other professionals has been 
established-- special subject teachers, counselors, 
vis i ting teachers , pupi 1 personnel Staff members and 
the like. They are considered parjfc of the teaching 
team and maintain easy an<i , pR?n cqpug^ th 

classroom teachers. "'"ri; 



3. 



In staff recrui tment, effort is made To secure teachers • 

who ar^ open to change and Who are committed to the growth of chi 1 aren 



4 . 




performing -.on-instructional classroom management 

activities, gathering resource materials. Some , . 
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ar® found for their t i me spent in gaining the 5 pec 1 a 1 
training which the school offers to help them perform 
their educational role more effectively. 

5. Voluntary manpower from the private sector is recruited, 
trained, and used. A semi -yearly survey of parents is 
conducted to uncover special talents and interests that 
might be useful in the learning program of the school. 



6. Older children (first grade and up) have teaching. 

opportunities each week in relation to younger children. 
These pup i 1 - teachers are given instruction in teaching 
procedures * 



A resource directory of parents, pupil peers, older 
pupils, teachers, and community people is maintained 
and used. 



8. Pupils are considered to be, themselves, major human 
resources for learning. Every effort Is made to 
facilitate their taking initiative in defining their 
own learning needs, setting learning goals, identifying 
and obtaining resources, and in securing evidence 
of growth. Peer support for learning is developed, 
and plural istie ignorance of the norms is avoided by 
providing for frank exchange of information and ideas, 
and discussion of values among the students. 



There is effective linkage between the school and a 
resource pool outside the school system— the univer- 
sity, the Regi ona I Educational Laboratory , the 

educational and service di vis. ions of business and 

i ndustr i ai • enterp.ri ses , etc. Consul tants from these, 
agencies are usually, used for a Sequence of activities, 
and are often involved in continuing inside-outside 
team relationships. 




GOAL AREA 4: A SUPPORTIVE ECOLOGY 



To mob i I i ze and utilize creatively the resources 
of technology, time, and space in such ways as to 
foster human relations values and goals. 



Revised schedules, movable c 1 ass room wal 1 s , new packages of 
instructional materials, overhead projectors, or access to electronic 
computers, are not necessarily conditions which, by themselves, result 
in improved learning. But time, space, and technology can become 
resources which support and facilitate learning in the Human Relations 
School. They can also be managed in such manner as to enhance human 
relationships and contribute to positive mental health among the 
persons involved. Some of the ways in which this might occur are 
described in the following paragraphs: 



), Modular scheduling makes it possible to give learners 

at the intermediate and high school levels more control 
over the timing and pacing of their own learning. 

Time for large group instruction is scheduled to the 
extent needed. Opportunities for small group discussion 
and individualized .earning are provided at a variety 
of times and in appropriate laboratory settings. 



2. Individual learning devices and materials are available 
for use when the learner and his teacher have diagnosed 
the particular learning need that is appropriate to work 
upon . The identity and relevance of a part i cul ar 
learning device or material is determined (perhaps 
through the ass i stance of a computer) , and the pupi 1 
gains access to it with ease in the learning laboratory 
or mater i a 1 s center . thus , programmed materials , games , 
s i mu 1 at i ons , f i 1 m ol i ps , and^-the whol e var i ety of.^such 
materials^ ^afev used ; py rgosefui ly st; an; .oppor^ 
often uncer the ini tiati ve^gf;' the -learner. ' 



3 ■ Learning laboratories are provided where students can 

secure material resources, gain the help of teachers in 





l*t - 



A , Access to resources outside of the school i s p rov I dad , 

A card file lists the names and phone numbers of people 
in the community who can contribute. Details are given 
regarding the type of resource they can offer. Resource 
people from the University, Regional Laboratory, or other 
school units are frequent visitors, A room has been set 
up for use by such outside people as a base of operations 
while they are guests in the school, and as a place 
where the inside-outside teams can work. Individual 
teachers and school work groups are encouraged to use the 
long distance phone as a means of gaining prompt access 
to resources that might not be available or needed on 
a more extended basis. A conference call hook-up has 
been installed in an appropriate staff conference room. 

5, There is freedom of movement b y pupils from room to room 
and from one part of the building to another. The school 
is seen and used as an interrelated community. 

6 , A commons room or rooms are provided, where members of 
the school community, be they young or old, may talk 
informally, meet with friends, and secure refreshment. 
There is also space for private conversations. 

7, Seating arrangements are flexible . At times when a 
student prefers isolation for work or thought, he can 
move his chair to a place apart. As pairs or clusters 
of learners wish to gather together for companionship 

d i scussi on or work , seating can facilitate such function. 
Thus seating, whenever possible, is responsive to pupils' 
desires and needs as well as to the needs of the learning 
activity as the teacher may see them. 






GOAL AREA 5; OPEN AND SUPPORT 1 VE CLIMATE 



i 

t 



To develop and maintain an open and supportive system 
of communication horizontally (between peers) and 
vertically (between students, older students, teachers, 
administrators) within the school building. 



There is in each individual, be he student, a teacher, or admin- 
istrator, a drive toward competence and self-esteem which involves a 
need to know or a need to learn. Often, however, we have life ex- 
periences which keep us from achieving the self-esteem we want. Each 
of us has developed defenses that serve to keep us from becoming 
confused and upset every time something happens contrary to our ex* 
peetations. Defenses give life as it is experienced more stability 
and continuity than could be managed if we dealt with real events 
alone. At the same time these defenses block our learning, often 
dooming us to make the same mistakes over and over again. They make 
us blind to faults of our own which we could correct. So we are 
faced with a seeming paradox, for the very defenses which protect us 
also block our learning. To resolve this paradox and thereby pro- 
vide an opportunity for learning without severe threat, we must 
create a situation where people will not need to stay behind their 
defenses all the time. We must create an atmosphere where people can 
take risks without fear of being ridiculed, undercut, or being left 
unsupported. 

An atmosphere of trust does not necessarily mean non interference 
and letting things happen. It can also mean a non-coervice way of 
participating and influencing. For example, a student makes a mis- 
take. The teacher can pounce on him with criticism and instructions, 
determined to get him to "do it right", or the teacher can help the 
student discover for himself that he made a mistake by exploring the 
situation , thus helping the student to detect and correct his own 
mistakes. The first approach Is eoervtce, reminds the student of his 
"inferiority", and often makes him shy about trying anything new 
for fear of mis takes -and critic ism, 1 1 strengthens the .. s tuden t s 
defenses and blocks new learning. The second approach 1 1 * trusting 
promoting growth and independence. ....... 









support is not mere ly an 
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2. There will be openness between various vertical sub- 

parts of the system (administration, teachers, students, 
older youth and younger). 



3, There will be openness horizontally within sub-parts 

of the system (primary teachers and upper ■ ade teachers; 

Negro students and white students; the "hoods* 1 and the "goods' ). 

4 . There will be permeability between the "inside" and the 
"outside" groups (other schools in the system, outside 
professionals, community groups.) 



Some of the ways in which the Human Relations School works toward 
developing an open and supportive climate include the following, 

1. Attention is paid by all groups within the school program 

to the process of working together as well as to the content 
of work being done. A group may reserve time periodically 
to look at "how we *re doing", or "how can we work together 
more effectively?" in some cases one of the group serves 
as a process observer. In other situations eaeh member of 
the group accepts the responsibility and takes the initia- 
tive as he sees the need to raise process questions or 
to make suggestions. Skill in performing such services 
is developed through the provision of specific training 
In group process not only to members of the professional 
staff, but to all persons — students, parents, auxiliary 
staff — who serve on the various working groups within > 
the school community. 



2 . 



"Brainstorming" is often used as a technique for 
gaining initial ideas for dealing with problems. 

The procedure calls for rapid sharing of a wide 
variety of ideas or possible solutions ^without 
elaboration , feas i b 1 1 t ty check i ng ,. or evaluation . 
Anal ys i s of the ideas is, of course, i mportant , but 
v comes later in the s eq uence.* \Thu s , a norm i s de- 
veloped supporting creative contributions from many 
staff members.' ' . ^ : / 
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4. Norms have been developed within the staff of the 
school which encourage sharing. Teachers bring 
tentative plans for Innovative procedures they are 
thinking about trying in their classrooms, to the 
faculty for reaction. Comments from colleagues are 
usually encouraging, supportive, and helpful, 
rather than judgmental, defensive, or critical. 
Respect is shown for willingness to try, and interest 
in following the progress of such projects is made 
clear. The sharing of evidence of failure or in* 
effectiveness is seen as a positive contribution. 



5, The ideas of sub-parts of the system are sought 
out deliberately. "Conservative" teachers are 
asked to react to suggestions for innovations so 
that their reservations may be carefully examined. 
Students who are not elected to office, but are 
exerting "negative" influence are asked to share 
their thinking. Effort is made to "hear" the other 
person or group, to be able to re-state his argument 
clearly. 



6, Diagnostic evidence regarding communication, group 
norms, goals, and value differences is sought and 
secured. Some of the indices used to measure 
progress toward the goal of an open and supportive 
climate include: 

a) Increased trust of students by teachers, 
parents, administrators 



b) More shared leadership 



c) Increased fraternity 
together) 



(people doing things 



d) I ncreased creat i vi ty twill 1 ngness to 1 nnovate 

e) I ncreasedsupport of school and learning by 





GOAL AREA 6: HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE CURRICULUM 



To develop and implement a curriculum in human relations 
knowledge, values, and skills so that the students profit 
from the best in behavioral science research. 



The Human Relations School, in addition to utilizing the 
school program in all its aspects as a laboratory for the practice 
of effective human relations, gives focused attention to the teaching 
of human relations as subject matter. The curriculum draws upon 
the resources of the behavioral sciences -- psychology, sociology, 
and social psychology in particular. 

Criteria for the choice of content include both (I) relevance 
to students* immediate life needs , and (2) significance as part 
of the core of basic knowledge, as seen by the social scientist. 



For example, students are provided opportunities to gain con- 
ceptual background, develop skills, and examine their values in 
relation to such problem areas as 2 

- Relating to people and groups different from themselves 

- Working together in groups 

- Influencing and being influenced 



Learning from adults 



- Decision making and carrying plans into action 



The job of putting together a human relations curriculum will 
need to be a creative one. There exists bits and pieces, but no 
systematic scope and sequence plan Is available ready-made. The 
Human Relations School wi 1 1 take leadership in the development of 
new cUr r )flu 1 urn p 1 ans and procedures whi ch speak more adequately to 



Some of these V«©W 'Curri cu l um^ upi ts ^ 
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1, Learning to 1 earn is given focused attention. Method- 
ological curriculum units deal with the development of 
such skills as goal setting; identifying and gaining 
access to resources; distinguishing between observed 
fact, inferences, and value judgments; gathering 
evidence through such means as observation, interview, 
ques t i ona i re ; analysing data; seeking a range of alter- 
natives interpretations or solutions, experimental 
testing of preferred solutions; application to current 
life si tuat i ons , 



2, inquiry, a basic ingredient in the learning process, 
will be effectively used as an approach to organizing 
much of the curriculum. Ways will be devised to confront 
students with actual phenomena, help them formulate 
inquiry questions, develop skill in using the scientific 
problem-solving process, and learn how to apply pro- 
cedures specific to the various disciplines. 



3, Value positions have not always been distinguished from 
facts in current teaching. Value analysis has either 
been ignored as outside the responsibility of public 
education or has been seen as a kind of indoctrination 
in those values deemed to be central to the current order 
of society. The Human Relations School places value 
on the analysis of value issues and on development by 
the learner of his own rational system of values. 



Opportunity for personal diagnosis by the learner of his 
own strengths and limitations as a learner will be pro- 
vided, and plans for personal growth will be developed. 
The student will be helped to identify areas in which he 
can .take initiative and to develop an identity as a 
learner. 



5 . 



Ways of util 1 z i ng others f or learning w ill be exp 1 o red 
arid skills developed. "Learn i ng from teachers , ; from 
pa rents , o lder pee rs , classmates ,.wi 1 lbe stud red . . 



.. , .. .... , .. ... ... .. 



/• V' 






GOAL AREA 7: EVALUATION AND CONTINUOUS PROGRAM REVISION 



To achieve commun i ty—w i de involvement in procedures 
for continuous evaluation and review of the educa- 
tional program, and utilization of these data for 
continuing revision of the program, - 



Only through continuous evaluation will the Human Relations 
School concept be able to reach its maximum potential. There is 
concern about gaining evidence of progress toward the long range 
outcome goals, and about the effectiveness of specific innovative 
programs or projects. in fact, a major characteristic of the 
Human Relations School is that feedback is provided promptly, con- 
tinuously, and in a form that enables the recipient, be he a 
student, a teacher, a faculty-student-parent committee, or the 
entire school community, to relate the evidence to objectives 
which have been agreed upon. 

Thus, in the Human Relations School one Is likely to see: 



1, Involvement in evaluation procedures. Evaluation is not 
ppimar i 1 y ^"judgment by one person about another* s 
performance, but a col laborative process of goal 
setting , planning for and gathering appropriate 
data, and making judgments based on the data. Students, 
teachers, administrators, parents, and community 
people are involved in making decisions about 
evaluation procedures. 



2. Human relations 



sals be 1 ng evaluated , as well as 
' ' This means that many of the 



goals 

conceptual learnings, .. ........ , ..... 

process goals of the Human Relations School will be 



p I UUUJ J ■ V v 1 - * • — - ; - 

specified clearly. For example, it may be specified 
that there be an t ncrease.;i nf.the extent to wh l ch par- 
ticipants in; the School communi ty (the students , 
teachers, parents, etc.) perceive tjnat they have 
influence on po 1 i cy and program decisions. Or can 
g roup no rms toward he 1 pi ng or sharing with eac ^ 
other be improved? (Is it O.K, to help classmates 
with their homework? Is it the thing to do to 
share with fellow teachers- an experiment you are _ 
trying in classroom management even though ,t affects 
just your class?) 
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3. Base-line data are rou tinely gathered on variables 

affecting the ell mate for professional growth and change 
Perceptions of influence on decisions held by self 
or persons holding other roles, extent of innova- 
tions, openness of communication, perceived support 
for change effort, congruence of goal priorities among 
various role groups withig the school community, and 
the like are assessed. These data are analyzed for 
evidence of progress toward professional development 
goals, and for setting new priorities. 



k, Feedback is frequently asked for and received . 

Teachers often use devices for getting quick reac- 
tion from the class at the end of a lesson or day, 
"How did It go for you today?" "How many times this 
hour did you not understand the explanation? " "At 
what point did you wish you had some help, but didn't 
get it?" "Was this discussion interesting to you?" 
The Principal does likewise*. "How did this faculty 
meeting go?" "Were there items you think should have 
been considered on the agenda that were not?" "Did 
we get to the real issue?" Frequent opportunities 
for all participants to share positive or negative 
reactions and to make suggestions are thus provided. 



More formally, data gathered through program eval- 
uation and measurement procedures are also shared with 
the members of the system. Some care is taken to 
present the findings in a form that stimulates 
thoughtful reaction and the development of program 
i mp 1 i cat 5 ons , 



5, A yearly evaluation and planning conference is held to 
review educational goals, and progress toward these 
goals. Students , parents , teachers and administrators 
help to review evaluation data and explore ideas for 
i mp rovemen t . 



ERIC 




much as possible about progress toward goa Is. Tost 
data , comparisons to net i onal and 1 oca 1 norms , and 
evidence of progress in relation' to the student's 
own pas t ; performance are provided where possible . . ^ 



Evaluation procedures are constructive, not destructive. 
Eva 1 uat i on results . whether posi tive or negative, are 
presented. in ways that help the participants and the 
program grow. 






.D.-V i i ...w 
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8. Rapid analysis and /Hnse^rds^computer data 

process , techniques ; The sooner th-e £o 

pos i t We° t h* f whol e 3 concept „ 
evaluation will be. 



10 . 



■"tative as wall * ilTn^E.K 

questional res /observation, and interview. 

to V r:;U:%Srp™;rl t and° U to 5 ^'Sbi^StoTSSl y 

sugges t i ons * 




